Crampton.

Thafs a spoiled child, Mr. Valentine.
Thafs one of your modern products.
When I was her age, I had many a good
hiding fresh In my memory to teach me

We must not forget that Dolly's age was eighteen. He believes
" that most things that are good are nasty " and that the nasty
things and pain are good for the training of character. He is a
perfect egomaniac to whom family life is the rendering to himself
by the members of his family " duty, affection, respect, obedience.''
When he takes to drink and debauchery, the New Woman, his
wife, intelligently disentangles herself and her children from him,
and gets a non-judicial separation. By the end of the play, he
makes an unconditional surrender to his family, because, para-
doxically enough his Spartan training had only made him morally
weak and cowardly, and the plaything of his instinctive life. He
lacks that subjective inner strength and happiness, preached by
Mrs. Knox, or upheld by Charteris; for the reason that Crampton's
philosophy of life has been the negative one of pain alternating
with the gratification of his appetites. At the luncheon, he is
deeply hurt when his irreverent children treat him as a stranger.
But Crampton takes on the dignity of a victim when M'Comas
pleads on his behalf.
The proponent of the new training of children, Mrs. Clandou,
is portrayed with elegant irreverence by Shaw, She is a veteran
of the Old Guard of the Woman's Rights Movement. Like
Roebuck Ramsden she belongs ** to the forefront of her own
period/* M'Comas reminds her that her progressive views arc
no longer progressive. She is shocked to learn that Socialism
is the latest craze. Though her Twentieth Century Treatises get
her a comfortable income, they do not gain much respect from
her own younger children. Dolly and Philip declare to Valentine
that they have successfully resisted the improving influence of
their mother's works, and request him to read them only when
they have gone. But Gloria, who has not resisted the influences
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